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sorrow and almost free from personal enmities, was inspired throughout 
by a faith which never faltered. Retaining to the last the energy and 
vivacity of youth, his intellect broadening and ripening, his character 
growing more and more sweet and serene, he reminds us of one of those 
trees which bear flowers and fruit at the same time. Industrious to an 
extent that few could equal, his work done, he enjoyed society with a 
relish, and his ready wit, his inexhaustible stock of anecdotes, and his 
quick and keen appreciation of the best in literature and art, made him 
everywhere welcome. His own house was open to all, and even those 
who came to pay the simple tribute of staring were not often turned 
away. With a graceful hospitality to which wealth could have lent no 
greater charm, he entertained the learned of many nations, and welcomed 
with special cordiality his brother botanists, a long array, including 
not only the experts in the science, but the poor and struggling student 
as well. He shared with all the treasures of his knowledge, and, not 
infrequently, he added something from the modest competence which 
his industry had amassed. The words of good cheer from his lips were 
re-echoed in after years, and the life so honorable was not unhonored. 
If the numerous honorary degrees from learned societies at home and 
abroad testify to the esteem in which he was held as a scientific bot- 
anist, the warm congratulations of friends from all parts of the country 
when the memorial vase was presented on his seventy-fifth birthday 
show no less clearly how much he was beloved as a man. And when, 
during dreary weeks, his anxious friends hoped against hope, watching 
to catch the sound of the loved voice which would speak but could not, 
all felt that the message which he sought to utter must have been a 
benediction. But it was not needed. His life was a benediction, and, 
as his body was borne to its last resting place, the freshly fallen snow 
was not more pure than his character, nor the sparkling winter air more 
bright and clear than his intellect. 

LAURENS PERSEUS HICKOCK. 

Laurens Perseus Hickock, D.D., LL.D., was born at Danbury, 
Connecticut, December 22, 1798, and died at Amherst, May 7, 1888. 
He graduated at Union College in 1820, then studied divinity, and 
served two short pastorates in his native State. In 1836 he became 
Professor of Theology in the "Western Reserve College, Ohio. In 
1844 he removed to Auburn, New York, to take a professorship in 
the Theological School. In 1852 he was elected to the Professorship 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Union College, and at the same 
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time was chosen Vice-President of that institution, Dr. Nott, the Pres- 
ident, needing not infrequent aid in a charge which he had borne for 
nearly half a century. 

In 1861, Dr. Hickock, as Acting President, assumed in full the 
duties of the office, and in 1867 was chosen as Dr. Nott's successor. 
In the following year he resigned the Presidency, and has since lived 
in retirement, wellnigh surviving the eminent reputation which he long 
bore as a teacher and an author. Thirty years ago his was probably 
the foremost name among the metaphysical writers in America. His 
several treatises on Psychology and Ethics manifest equally the most 
intimate conversance with the history of philosophy, and a rave capacity 
of original speculation and profound reasoning. Had his command 
of English style been commensurate with his learning and ability, his 
books would have won an enduring place among the master-works of 
his time. No man ever toiled through one of them without being 
doubly rewarded in the mental athleticism demanded for its perusal 
and in the wealth of thought to which he has found access ; and men 
by far his inferiors have drawn from him much which, digested and 
assimilated, they have given to the world as their own. But deficiency 
in the arts of sentence-building and book-making has so limited the 
circulation of his works, that of the younger men of culture and science 
who have seen the notice of his death few know that in his special 
department he has left, if equals, no superior. 

MAEK HOPKINS. 

Maek Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., was born at Stockbridge, February 
4, 1802, and died at Williamstown, June 17, 1887. He graduated at 
Williams College in 1824, remained at the College as Tutor for two 
years, then studied medicine, and commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion in New York in 1829. The following year he was recalled to 
Williams College as Professor of Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy, and 
became President in 1836, retaining during his presidency a large por- 
tion of his work as a teacher, and subsequently filling, in addition to 
his duty as President, the office of Professor of Christian Theology. 
Several years before his death he resigned the presidency, but retained 
the professorship, and until the close of his life in the quality of his 
work as an instructor he was unsurpassed, if not unequalled. Among 
our many distinguished teachers the foremost reputation, as we think, 
has by general consent been conceded to him. He had the great ad- 
vantage of small classes, so that he could enter into familiar relations 



